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XXIII. — Notes to accompany Sketch- Maps of the Zulu and 
Amatonga Countries, and of the Country between Aliioal, North, 
and Natal* By John Sanderson, Esq. 

The Map of the Zulu and Amatonga countries is compiled 
chiefly from sketches and oral information obtained from my 
brother, Mr. Septimus Sanderson, and the late Mr. Henry F. 
Paxton, both of whom have spent much time in the country and 
traversed it in various directions. The coastline I have laid down 
from the positions of the principal points as given in the East India 
Directory, edition 1855, which professes to give Captain Owen's 
observations corrected. In reference to these I ought to remark 
that Owen's St. Lucia does not agree with that of other observers, 
and is, perhaps, too far to the southward. The River Kosi, or 
Gold Downs River, which he places in lat. 26° 55' s., and 
long. 32° 53' e., and which is made to flow into the sea about the 
same position in numerous maps I have met with, is undoubtedly 
the Mkuzi, which on four or five independent and trustworthy 
authorities I have no hesitation in stating flows, or at least a few 
years ago flowed, into the lake at the head of St. Lucia Bay. 
Mr. Paxton, too, in a note upon a sketch in my possession, marks 
that part of the country as traversed by u no running streams." 
At the same time I think all the accounts may be reconciled by a 
report mentioned by my brother, " that since the floods of April, 
1856, the Mkuzi had burst out to the sea in a direct line." If this 
report is correct, the river has, in all probability, only resumed a 
former channel. Such an occurrence is by no means singular or 
even rare on this line of coast. The same floods caused the river 
Umgeni to discharge itself for a time into the Bay of Natal, 3 or 
4 miles south of its former outlet, inundating in its course part of 
the town of D'Urban. I am farther informed that the mouth of 
St. Lucia Bay itself, which I have laid down from a sketch by 
Mr. William Rider, was much altered by the mass of water 
brought down by the Mkuzi in the month referred to. The prin- 

* Zulu and Amatonga Countries. — I should premise that the orthography I have 
adopted for native names is regulated on the principle of every letter being pro- 
nounced, and that with one uniform sound. To this the only exceptions (neces- 
sitated by the deficiencies of our English alphabet) are these : ch is to be regarded 
as one letter, having the same sound as in the Scotch or German loch ; sh as one 
letter, and pronounced as in shall; tsh will therefore represent the sound of eh in 
chain ; h before I will be strongly pronounced, nearly like 11 in Welsh ; when ngg 
is met with, the n and first g are to be considered as one letter, and the whole 
pronounced as ng in linger, finger, longer, not as in singer, ringer, a is to be pro- 
nounced as in far ; e as in air, bear ; i as in machine j o as in home j u as in 
pwll ; w as in tear ; y as in 2/ear. 

All Kafir names are to be accented on the penultimate syllable : the apparent 
exceptions to this rule, Midas', Ibis', Mulalas', &c, are properly Mulasi, Mulazi, 
lbizi, &c. 
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cipal outlet, I am told, is now where the " sand-hill, 100 feet 
high," is laid down, that sand-hill being almost entirely swept 
away, and a bank left between the old and the new mouths. In 
fact, all along the coast lakes and pools are formed, which in 
freshets are frequently connected with each other, and the various 
rivers adjacent ; and circumstances, impossible to determine before- 
hand, may cause an old channel to be closed up, and a new one 
opened for the several streams. The general course of most of the 
rivers from the Zulu country to the Cape colony is from north-west 
to south-east, while in nearly every instance the opening into the 
sea is at right angles to this course, and directed towards the 
north-east. A sandbar is almost invariably formed outside, and 
these banks in dry seasons becoming attached to the mainland and 
gradually acquiring height, frequently enclose lagoons of several 
miles in length. Heavy rains bring down and deposit trunks of 
trees, reeds, and other debris, on the sandbanks at one spot, and 
at another undermine them, and thus divert the mouth from point 
to point often miles apart. 

Mr. Rider went to St. Lucia in July, 1853, in charge of a little 
cutter, the Liverpool, but, from being unacquainted with the proper 
channel, got aground at the point marked 1 at the entrance to the 
bay. He regained in the neighbourhood for nearly five months, 
shooting sea-cows (the colonial name for the hippopotamus), which 
then were, and I believe still are, numerous ; and encamping suc- 
cessively at the points marked 1, 2, 3, and 4, besides cruising 
about the upper bay or lake, and sailing up the Mkuzi to a dis- 
tance of 30 miles. Mr. Edmondstone, with a party, proceeded to 
double that distance in a boat. 

Although both sheets of water are termed " the Bay " by 
traders, it will be more correct to confine that designation to the 
lower, and style the upper, which is fresh water, and unaffected by 
tides, " the Lake." The entrance to the bay was, at the time of 
Mr. Rider's visit, about 50 feet across at low water, with 12 feet 
water at spring-tide ; the rise and fall being 4 feet 6 inches, and 
time of high water at full and change at 4 o'clock. The point 
marked B is a rocky angle in the channel, abounding in oysters, 
distant about 2 miles, and bearing about north three-quarters east 
by compass from the entrance at A. Camp No. 3 bears about 
north-east three-quarters east from B, distant about 20 miles. 
Camp No. 4 is 1J to 2 miles from B. From No. 3 to the mouth 
of the Mkuzi bears about north-east by north, and is a distance of 
about 50 miles. The tide does not flow above the three channels 
near No. 3. Of these the western one is about 20 feet wide, with 
a depth of 12 feet, and flows between steep banks. The mid- 
channel is not so deep, but is 200 yards in width, while the eastern 
one, 150 yards or so in width, is still shallower, in some places not 
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exceeding 4 or 5 feet in depth. The lake is about 25 miles in 
width at the broadest part, but its average depth does not exceed 
9 feet, with a muddy bottom. Goose Point is much frequented by 
wild geese in large flocks. Hells Gate is merely a name given to 
a point in the lake where the reeds from the eastern side so nearly 
approach the western shore as only to leave a narrow channel. 

The mouth of the river Umfllosi is distant about 5 miles from 
the entrance to the bay at A, while at a similar distance to the 
southward along the sea-shore is a little bight enclosed by a reef 
of rocks, and affording shelter and anchorage for small boats in 
3-fathom water. Nearly abreast of this, at 2 miles from the 
shore, the letter C will be found marked in the sketch, from which 
a point, probably Captain Owen's Cape Vidal, bears north-east by 
east, distant about 25 miles. These particulars are furnished me 
by Mr. Rider from memory. When on the spot, however, he made 
careful drawings and observations, copies of which he furnished to 
the Post-Office at Port Natal, and which have in all probability 
been transmitted to the Admiralty, together with the soundings on 
Morley Bank, which Mr. Rider also tells me he was the first 
accurately to examine and sound. He found much less water on 
the bank than had been previously supposed, and this probably led 
to the Hermes being despatched to survey it on her visit to Natal 
soon after. 

Panda, the chief of the Zulus, is at constant feud with the Ama- 
tonga, over whom, indeed, he claims sovereignty. Since the 
massacre at the Tugela in 1855, when Umbulazi and several other 
of Panda's sons were killed, the contest for the succession has lain 
between Ketshwayo (Umbulazi's rival) and Oham, sons of Panda 
by different mothers, but of about the same age. Each, besides 
being almost supreme in his own district, has adherents scattered 
throughout the country ; but Panda is said to have nominated 
Ketshwayo as his successor, and, on the whole, the chances are 
believed to be in his favour. A struggle, however, is constantly 
threatening, and will probably take place on the decease of Panda, 
if not before. 

Country between Aliwal {North) and Natal. — It had long been 
a tradition in Natal that the Uyses, and others of the early Dutch 
settlers, had entered the district, descending the Drakensberg at a 
point much to the southward of the usual passes — De Beer's and 
Bezuidenhout's. A few years ago a false report of the discovery 
of gold at Stnithfield caused a good deal of excitement in Natal, 
and a subscription was entered into with a view to reward any one 
who should discover or make known an available waggon-road to 
the free state by the route named. An exploring party was also 
sent out by the Natal Government ; but, although they had abun- 
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dant sport with the numerous herds of game, they were unsuc- 
cessful in the ostensible purpose of the expedition. Meanwhile 
the excitement died away, and little farther was heard about the 
short route to the Cape Colony and the free state, until Mr. 
William Newling, a former resident in Natal, but who had latterly 
been living in Aliwal, on the Orange River, determined, if prac- 
ticable, to return by this route, and induced Mr. James Wilson 
and Mr. Herbert Merrick to accompany him. Having met with 
the whole party in Maritzburg a day or two after their arrival, I 
wrote the following notes from Mr. Newling's dictation, and made 
a sketch under his eye, a copy of which I beg herewith to hand 
the Society. I do not accurately know the position of Aliwal, but 
Smithfield I have laid down in lat. 30° 10' s., and long. 26° 50' E., 
from an observation communicated to me by Mr. Robert Moffatt, 
jun., Government-Surveyor. Mr. Newling having informed me 
that he had not seen the Witteberg, the Stormberg, and the 
Zuurberg, with the rivers rising in them, correctly laid down in 
any map which had fallen in his way, I have included them in the 
same sketch. 

" Memorandum of information received from Mr. William New- 
ling of a Journey on horseback from Aliwal, on the Orange 
River, to Pieter-maritzburg, Natal. 

" Starting from Aliwal and travelling eastward on the south 
bank of the Orange River, at a distance of about 36 miles (six 
hours), you reach Austin's, the Superintendent of the Native 
Reserve, situated at the western extremity of the Wittebergen. 
Keeping to the north of this range, which runs to the eastward and 
joins the Drakensberg, you cross successively the bamboo and 
sterk sprints, with a low spur of the Wittebergen between them, 
the distance being 12 to 15 miles from Austin's to the latter 
stream. Still keeping eastward, with the Orange River on the 
left and the Wittebergen on the right, to a distance of 15 or 18 
miles, you cross the Telli, or Tees River, immediately above its 
junction with the Orange River. The course of the latter is now 
somewhat more from the north-east, until at a distance of about 
15 miles from the Telli it bends nearly due north, receiving 1 at 
about this point the Maziuyo from the east or south-east. Here 
you leave the Orange River, crossing twice a bend of the Maziuyo, 
which rises in the Drakensberg, about 5 or 6 miles above the 
second crossing. This range of mountains runs, from the point at 
which you cross it, on the right nearly due south, on the left to the 
north-east. As you descend from the mountain by easy slopes, 
you enter upon undulating plains with flat-topped isolated hills, a 
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small stream running parallel with your course on the left, and 
rising in the mountains at a point close by the source of the 
Maziuyo. As it runs eastward it receives several tributary streams 
from the north-west, and forms the Enchanecha, which you cross 
about 24 miles from the top of the range. On the farther bank, 
where you cross, a mountain begins, and runs south-east. You 
round its north-western extremity, and, skirting its north-eastern 
face, reach Nehemiah's place [a son of Moshesh]. On the left is a 
great plain with isolated hills, abounding in game, and known as 
Wildebeeste Vlachte, or Gnu-Flat. Once more taking a course 
nearly due east, you cross the Umzimvubo, or St. John's River, 
which is joined about 30 miles below Nehemiah's by the Encha- 
necha, both having a generally south-easterly course from their 
rise in the Drakensberg. Your course now bends from the com- 
paratively high ground through which the Umzimvubo flows, for 
about 10 miles, over a plain, and then down a gentle slope, a spur 
of the Drakensberg, to the eastward, with a slightly northern 
inclination, until you reach a settlement of Hottentots on the Ibis 
River. One of them, Piet, formerly in the employment of Mr. 
G. C. Cato at Port Natal, was very hospitable. From this point, 
where you join the main road between King William's Town and 
Natal, you cross the Ibis, and your course is nearly due north to 
the Umzimkulu, a distance of about 15 miles. 

" By this route Aliwal is distant from Port Natal about twenty- 
one days' trek (journey) with a waggon. It is passable for a light 
waggon now, and could at a moderate expense be opened up for 
heavy traffic. The distance is about the same as to Algoa Bay, 
twenty-one days' trek, but it has the advantage of having better 
grass and being better watered, as well as less liable to inter- 
ruption from the rivers, which on this route fall much more rapidly. 

" Mr. Newling and his companions started on the 4th January, 
1860, arriving at Maritzburg on the evening of the 19th, after two 
or three stoppages from heavy rains." 

To the above notes I have to add that the Rev. Horatio Pearse 
soon after the above dates started from Pieter-Maritzburg in a light 
horse-waggon, and ascended the Drakensberg by this route, return- 
ing by Harrismith and the northern passes. An account of his 
journey appeared shortly after in the 'Natal Courier.'* 

* See Mr. Sanderson's Paper on the Orange River Free State, &c., in the 30th 
volume of the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. — Ed. 
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